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ABSTRACT 

This guide is intended to assist school 
administrators in their initial planning for meeting the needs of 
Vietnamese and other Indochinese refugees entering their schools, 
insure that the students can participate in the activities of the 
school and community as rapidly as possible, teaching the English 
language must be given high priority, and at the same tim^ the 
students' cognitive development must be monitored. The gur^ answers 
the following questions; (1) Can the school expect Indochinei^ 
children to adjust to the school without special provision? (2) How 
much English can we expect Vietnamese students to know when they come 
to the school? (3) What models exist jEor organizing instruction rn 
English for speakers of another language? (U) How much tx,me shouldX^e 
budgeted for the teaching of English? (5) What pitfalls should a 
school avoid in attempting to meet the English needs of Indochinese 
sttfdents? (6) Where can a school turn for. help in teaching English to 
Vietnamese students? An annotated bibliography follows the text. 
(Author/TL) 
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BDaCATIOK^L ADMINISTRATOR SERIES: Meeting the English Language Needs of 

- Indochlnese Students 

Schools receiving Vietnamese and other Indochlnese refugees as students 
will have teaching the English language as a high priority to Insure 
that the students can participate in the activities of the school and 
coomunity aa rupidly as possible. At the same time, teachers and admini- 
strators must be concerned with monitoring students* cognitive development- 
and providing for their effective needs* The following is Intended to 
assist school administrators in their initial planning for meeting these 
needs. 



1. Can the school expect Indochlnese children to adjust to 
the school without special provision? 

R^c'ent court decisions, notably Lau vs. Nichols, have been clear in 
stating that when a student's language and cultural differences make it 
impossible for him to profit by Instruction, the school has the responsi- 
bility to provide for'his special instructional needs * The Center for 
Applied Linguistics, the U.S. Civil Rights Ooomission, and the Office of - 
Civil Riglits have recommended that the best way to meet these needs is 
through a program of bl lingua 1/blcultur a 1 education . 

The goal 6f the school should be to make Vietnamese students, as well as 
all Qther stu^^etits, feel comfortable and successful at school, to become 
part of the achool conounity. 

What education has learned in recent years about teaching students'* who 
coitte front language and cultural, groups very different f roAi the school is 
that the most efficient way of assimilating them Includes considering and 
making apecial provision for these differences. To Ignore the unique 
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qualities a child brings to school is essentially the same thing as ig- 
noring the child # The educational goal of academic adjustment cannot be 
achieved without special attention to the needs and unique characteristics 
of this new group the Vietnamese. 

The answisr to the question Is: Vietnamese students will succeed in adjust- 
ing to the school when the school makes such success possible. 



2. How much English can we expect Vietnamese students to know 
when they come to the school? 



Information from all fqur resettlement camps indicates that school-age 
students/at all levels vary widely in their ability to use English. All 
school children in Vietnam were required to study either French or English 
as a foreign language. Proficiency levels at the camps indicated, however, 
that the majority of refugees spoke English at the beginner or early inter- 
mediate levels. For older students who had received several years of train- 
ing in English, the ability to read and write was greater than the ability 
to speak . Schools preparing to receive Vietnamese students should plan to 
test each student's ability to use the English language. A publication of 
the Indochinese Clearinghouse entitled Testing English Language Proficiency 
should provide help in language testing. The type of program planned by 
the school should be consistent with the finding of this testing program. 

It should be noted that: too many variables were present in the resettle- 
ment camp programs for school administrators to be able to assunje that since 
Vietnamese students studied some English there, they would be able to fit 
in comfortably in an English-speaking classroom. English- language ability 
will vary from student to Student. At best the amount of English taught 
in the camps has been smal]}.. There is much for the school to do, 
.1 ' -■ ^~^^^^^^~^^^^^— 

3. What models exist for organizing instruction in English for 
speakers of another language? 

One thing is certain: the student who has limited or no command of the 
English language is in need of directed, structured instruction in English. 
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No school should asstime that a non-English speaking Vietnamese child can 
be placed; in a' regular English-speaking class and can just "pick up" 
English on his own. Although individual learning will vary, the school 
can well assume that the ease and speed with which Vietnamese students 
learn English will depend largely on the effort the school expends in 
providing for their language needs. Some patterns of instruction to be 
considered are: 

a. A bilinRual/bicultural program (BBE) is the optimum type in 
which staff members are able to offer instruction to students 
V , both in English and in Vietnamese. In such programs teachers 
extend a child's ability to use Vietnamese while developing 
his ability to fui^LCtion in English. Such programs should be 
considered in districts receiving large enough numbers of 
refugees to make it economically feasible. (After the current 
school year, this will, in f&ct, be required by Office of Civil 
Rights guidelines for compliance with the Lau decision.) A 
commitment to a full bilingual -program will require the employ- 
ing of bilingual personnel, acquisition of instructional mat- 
j erials in Vietnamese, and extensive in-service education. Sound 
; bilingual programs are planned and operated to reflect the wishe 
I of the community and the parents of students involved. 

i 

i b. A support bilingual education program will employ some of the 

! 

better practices of -bilingual education, particularly ass 'ssing 
and building upon what the child already knows, developing a 
rich understanding of his culture and language , actively trans- 
ferring skills and concepts already developed in the Vietnamese 
school system to those used in this country's schools, using 
materials in the child's native language wherever possible, and 
using key bilingual staff members to assure that the child 
continues his cognitive developtrient while he is learning the 
English language. A support bilingual program will require 
the employing of some bilingual staff members (principally 
aides) and the acquisition of available materials about Viet- 
namese culture, history, and lifestyle (preferably in the Viet- 
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namese language). 

A structured developmental English program may be conducted 
independently or, preferably, in conjunction with a: full bi- ^ " 
lingual or support bilingual program. Developmental English 
instruction involves the application of second- language teach- 
ing technfques to content material derived from the regular 
curriculusi, and conducted within the regular classroom on an 
individualized basis. Such instruction emphasizes learning 
language for use in the communication of information, and 
relates reinforcement activities to communicational goals, 
Gaines, peer tutoring, etc., are used a$ miich as possible. 

The optimum program would provide that each student be given 
special developmental English instruction by a qualified 
teacher who :oorditiates such instruction with the student's 
other school work, 

• The school should give a significant number of the 
teaching staff some intensive in-service training in 
methods of developmental English instruction and indi- 
vidualized instruction so that these can be incorporated 
into the regular instruction of the classroom, A person 
trained in ESL methods may work in ^lose conjunction 
with a regiilar cla$sroom teacher, but unless the ESL 
specialist is experienced in regular classroom teaching, 
such a person should not work alone with students, 

A "pull-out" ESL program (English as a Second Language) is not 
recommended by the Center for Applied Linguistics, particularly 
at the elementary level (new OCR guidelines for Lau compliance 
prohibit it at the lower elementary level). It may, however, be 
m^cessary and even desirable at the upper secondary level, so 
long as it is closely coordinated with content instruction in the 
rest of the curriculum and does not lead to segregation of the 
students within the school, 

0 
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In pull-out situations, teachers should closely coordinate 
English instruction with the rest of the curriculum. The 
goal of ESL instruction should be to assist the student to 
move into the regular school program as fully and as rapidly 
as possible 

• Well-designed bilingual and ESL programs are compatible 
programs. The effective bilingual program provides for 
the teaching of a second language along with the exten- 
sion of the child's first language. Both ESL specialists 
and classroom teachers who teach English in bilingual 

' education programs should have special expettise if they 

v^re to be effective. The bilingual teacher must be able 
to connunicate with the child in his own language and to 
develop his full range of skills in that language. In 
addition, the teacher must understand, respect, and 
teach the native culture of the student. This includes 
significant modification in the curriculum to fit dif- 
ferent cognitive styles, and close attention to the 
.choice of appropriate materials. 

• The effective ESL program should employ the practices 
of bilingual education which will consider the language 
and culture of the student, carefully building second 
language instruction on the system of language the child 
has already acquired. Although an ESL program can be 
conducted by a teacher who is not able to speak fluently 
the child's first language, the ESL teacher must know a 
good bit about the student's language in order to plan 
instruction, and the more the teacher can know, the better. 
Unfortunately, many people trained in ESL are familiar 
only with teaching foreign studer^ts at the college level, 
or with teaching in another country, and are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the need$ of the American class-, 
room to be useful except as aide,, or in a team- teaching 
situation. 
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The National Institute of Education. is producing descrip- 
tions of the Vietnamese language to help teachers. Titles 
of forthcoming bulletins on the subject are: Teaching 
English Pronunciation to Vietnamese ; Teaching English Suf - 
fixes to Vietnamese ; A Brief Look. at the Vietnamese Lang - 
uage; So unds & Spellings ; A Brief Look at the Vietnamese 
Language; The Structure of Sentences . \ 



4v How much time should be budgeted for the teaching of English? 



With all the demands on the Vietnamese student's time during the school \ 
dajr, the teacher will have to set^ aside time for speciacl instruction in \ 
English. Just how much time is required will depend on the rest of the 
school schedule, the langqage ability of the child, and the type of program 
decided on by the school. Certain guidelines might be helpful: 

• The student will need some directed instruction every 
day if possible. Furthermore, several shorter sessions 
are better than one long one. 

• The decision^ about what the. student can afford to miss 
in order to receive adequate English instruction will 
partially depend upon the prioritises of instruction the 
school has set and partially upon the needs of the child. 
If a student cannot understand enough English to follow 

a lesson, say in arithmetic, it would be best, if he could 
be given the essentials of the lesson in his own language 
(or French, if he knows that), and spend the remaining! 
time in individualized practice learning the key vocabu- 
lary and phrases needed to follow the instruction in 
English. . / 



In a school where several classroom teachers are partially- 
or well-trsined in ESL instruction, that work can be 
coordinated with regular classwork and the student misses 
very little. In pull-out ESL programs, particularly 
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those not well coordinated with the rest of the instruc- 
tior-)l program, the student is likely to miss a great 
deal. - , 

• Learning English as a second language takes considerable 
time, and the older the student^ the more time it is likely 
to take. The school should not be unrealistic about ex- 
pecting students to learn the language in a matter of a 

few weeks. Programs conducted by skilled teachers will 
naturally teach more language in a shorter time, but 
individual students will still vary in the time needed 
" - to develop certain fluency levels . 

5. What pitfalls should a school avoid in attempting to meet the 
lEnglish needs of Indochinese students? 

• Avoid the assumption that all children should be able 
to learn English all by themselves by just sitting 

in an English-speaking classroom. Though some students, 
particularly younger one 5?, seem to have great facility 
for learning a seconl language, it cannot be assumed 
that all children do. 

> • Do not assume that any teacher, regardless of training, 
can be successful in teaching English. as a second lang- 
uage. Such instruction requires skill, understanding, 
and knowledge. Conversely , do not assume that anyone, 
just because they speak Vietnamese or Cambodian, can 
teach in those languages. 

• Avoid the mistake, common in most ESL programs and 
materials, of emphasizing pronunciation in early stages 

' of instruction. Learning key vocabulary and building 

fluency in basic communication patterns should be the 
first goal. Pronunciation should be secondary. For 
many students, listening practice should be given high 
priority. 

ERIC 
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Do not assume that difficulties in pronouncing English 
sounds represent a pathological condition, Americans 
trying to pronounce Vietnamese would have many mor.e 
problems, ^ 

• Avoid the assumption that "all children are basically 
alike". Southeast Asian cultures are radically different 
from American culture at often very deep levels, which 
are difficult to recognize. Teachers must be aware of 
differences and modify their teaching strategies and pro- 
cedures as well as their attitudes and expectations ac- 
cordingly, 

• Do not assume^ tha^t the purchase of instructional materials 
will be sufficient, Moet ESL materials have been produced 
for older students, and even the majority of these are 
out-dated in terms of current language learning theory. 

In any event, any materials purchased will have to be 
adapted for the specific* language and cultural background 
of the students. Priority should be given to providing 
training and specialist assistance for » teachers , apd 
wherever possible, to recruiting and providijig classroom 
aides from the' student's native language group, 

6. Where can a school turn for help in teaching English to Viet- ^ 
namese students? 



The National Indochinese Clearinghouse of the Center f or • 
Applied T^inguistics can provide publications which can be 
helpful, A listing of available materials appears perio- 
dically in the NIC Alert Bulletins , The NIC can also 
recommend consultants or organizations which can provide 
technical assistance to schools on a contractual basis. 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL); 
a professional organization for specialists and persons 
with responsibility for ESL programs, provides information 
through its journals and other publicatioris. In many areas 
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TESOL members are making their services available cc 
schools receiving Vietnamese students. Information about 
available consultants and a list of TESOL state affiliates 
can be secured from the National ' Indochinese Clearinghouse. 

• Universities with ESL teacher- training programs can be 
sources of information and consultative help. A listing 
of these is available from the TESOL office, School of 
Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20057. A wealth of literature on English 
as a second language, both resource and instructional 
material, is presently available and should be studied by 
school personnel planning programs for the Vietnamese. 
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